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I 


E have heard more than enough about the limits of 

W reason. It is time to think again about its scope. 

When people talk about the limits of reason they 

appeal to the fact of conflict. But when we understand what 
conflict is we understand the scope of reason. 

The issues here are as abstract and technical as any in 
philosophy, and yet as practical and urgent for human life 
and society as any in any field of enquiry. I shall try to be 
abstract without obscurity and practical without indiscipline. 

In the late forties Bertrand Russell lectured in Cambridge 
on human knowledge, its scope and limits, and on human 
society in ethics and politics. He also talked to university 
societies about the whole state of man and the world. At a 
meeting of the Labour Club he explained his proposal for a 
preventive atomic war against Russia. The argument was 
simple. Sooner or later there would be a war between the 
United States and Russia, and after that, if man survived at all, 
there would be along period of pax Americana or pax Russiana 
A pax Americana would be the lesser of these two evils. 
Therefore we must use the power that the West already had 
to make sure that the East would never have the same power. 

None of this seemed as shocking then as many, including 
Russell, came to find it later. (In the third volume of his 
Autobiography, p. 18, he explains how he came to deny that 
he had ever said it, and defends himself against charges of 
inconsistency and volte-fiace.) But 1 was shocked by it. Not 
because his policy might involve a nuclear war, and that 
might lead to the extinction of life. On the contrary. Russell 
was taking a very long view, but it seemed to me that he 
should be taking an even longer view. At question time I 
asked him why it should matter, especially to a philosopher, 
if the human race did destroy itself sooner rather than die of 
natural causes later. The species could not expect to be 
immortal, and life in general would no doubt disappear from 
the earth in due time. But the conditions that had created life 
and man would be likely to recur either here or somewhere 
else, and to produce another human race or something else, 
so that the whole tedious business would start all over again. 
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The audience did not take this comment very seriously, 
and Russell joined in the laughter; but he gave a serious 
answer. I cannot produce his exact words, but if you 
remember the rhythm and ring of his voice you will catch, 
even in my approximation, the spirit of his reply: “I 
enormously like this question: I wish that I could achieve the 
degree of detachment here displayed by one so young. But I 
confess that I, for my part, have never been able to overcome 
my feelings of concern for the welfare of the species of which 
I am a member.” 

This story suits my purpose in two ways. It gives a sample 
of conflict, and it illustrates how abstract issues of 
philosophy (in this case questions about “‘what is the point?” 
of life and action) can impinge on a concern with human life 
and human destiny. Other samples of conflict are easy to 
find, and many of thém more visibly call in question the 
power of human reason to resolve the problems by which 
human welfare and human survival are threatened: conflicts 
between Catholic and Protestant, Christian and atheist, 
international socialist and social democrat, liberal and 
conservative, rhyme and reason. Cold war and iron curtain, 
Vietnam and nuclear disarmament—all these are later entries 
in the calendar of the conflict that Russell foretold. I promise 
to return to these practicalities, but first I must say more 
about the abstract questions and tell you about the answers 
to some of them that seem to me to offer practical guidance 
as well as the theoretical understanding that it is the 
philosopher’s first business to seek and to _ provide. 
Disagreement and conflict are logical notions, and we can 
study them as such without forgetting that they are also 
social and psychological notions. This is what we need to do 
if we are to correct the mistakes that have arisen from 
thinking of disagreement as a psychological or social 
phenomenon of little or no logical interest. 


II 


I can remind you in a very few words why the concept of 
disagreement matters to the philosopher, though there are 
reasons of several kinds why it matters. 
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A study of the concept of disagreement is important for 
moral philosophy, as Stevenson recognises when he devotes 
the first chapter of Ethics and Language to one of the few 
explicit treatments of disagreement in recent philosophical 
writings. Misunderstandings of the nature of disagreement 
have led to wider misunderstandings about moral enquiry. 

The misrepresentations have been of two sorts, arising 
from two sources. Sometimes, as in Stevenson’s book, 
attention has been drawn to genuine differences between 
moral and other forms of enquiry, but the differences have 
then been misconstrued. (For example, the observation that 
feelings are involved in moral judgements and disagreements 
in ways in which they are not involved in some other kinds of 
judgements and disagreements has been used as an excuse for 
representing moral reasoning as differing fromm other forms of 
reasoning more radically that it does and in ways in which it 
does not.) More commonly, -arguments have been brought 
against the objectivity of moral enquiry which have been said 
or merely assumed to have no relevance to other forms of 
enquiry, but which in fact are just as applicable to factual, 
logical or to other forms of enquiry as to morality or to any 
other evaluative enquiry. Here I have in mind especially 
arguments to do with the supposed necessity and 
impossibility of first principles, starting points or criteria 
which we must have in order to answer particular moral 
questions but whose use seems at the same time to beg all the 
important questions of morality. 

At this point we pass to the second context in which the 
notion of disagreement is of philosophical interest. From 
Sextus Empiricus and the Mathematikoi to Popper and 
Popkin there have been conflicts between sceptics and 
dogmatists, rationalists or intuitionists; between those who 
have seen certain pervasive features of reasoning in general 
and as such as necessarily defeating any aspiration after 
knowledge and certainty, and others who hold that there is a 
method or principle or programme or revelation that cuts the 
circle and stops the rot and the regress. 

In The Listener of 7th January, 1971, Sir Karl Popper 
includes in a list of pernicious philosophies one that he says 
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can be expressed in the words: ‘Rational discussion is 
possible only between people who agree on fundamentals.” 
He adds that people who accept this will also hold that 
rational discussion of fundamental problems is impossible, 
and may defend this philosophy by arguing that we can hope 
to reach agreement in a rational discussion only if we share at 
the beginning of the discussion a common framework of 
assumptions. According to Popper this philosophy sounds 
quite plausible but has terrible consequences: “It tears 
mankind asunder into groups—culture groups—between 
which there can be no discussion but only war.” 

Popper says that this is not only a bad philosophy but also 
a false philosophy, one that can be refuted, and whose 
existence and tremendous influence is one of the excuses for 
being a philosopher. He does not offer the refutation in the 
conversation from which I have been quoting, and he does 
not explain his distinction between a bad philosophy and a 
false philosophy, but with the help of some of his other 
writings it is possible to identify his main objections to such a 
philosophy and also to show that though there is sense in 
them there are also the elements of a grave misunderstanding 
of the fundamental concepts of which Popper speaks so 
confidently and so comprehensively. 

Both the specialised moral sceptics and the wholesale 
metaphysical sceptics show an implicit recognition that and 
why disagreement is of interest. It makes a useful side 
entrance to the study of the epistemic notions that 
philosophy is preoccupied with. The side entrance is useful 
because it is little used; it comes in at a new angle, and is not 
blocked with the debris or the notice boards of old schools, 
so that we can see more clearly for ourselves. 

When we look for ourselves we find a network of 
connections with other epistemic concepts. The structure of 
disagreement as such is a guide to the nature of reasoning as 
such. The character of moral disagreement reveals the 
character of moral enquiry; -and so on for science, 
mathematics, theology, criticism, philosophy. 

Both in the general sceptical/anti-sceptical debates and in 
the specific controversies about moral objectivity it is said 
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again and again that in order for A to be in a position to 
present argument or proof to B there must be agreement 
between them on some premise or starting point, but that 
any such common ground between them would be an 
assumption that another person might question, and so there 
cannot in the end be any proof or argument. Moral philoso- 
phers who use this pattern of reasoning often confusedly 
think that it has some special relevance to moral enquiry, 
but it is, if valid, valid against all forms of reasoning alike. 

What it is mainly concerned to point out about the 
character of reasoning is true. A proof does require a premise. 
A premise is always questionable. As soon asp is offered as a 
reason for g, two new questions arise: is p itself true? And 
would its truth in any case constitute any .ground for 
supposing that q is true? This is what makes W. W. Bartley 
speak of “the dilemma of ultimate commitment.” If you give 
me somewhere to stand I may be able to move the earth, but 
there is nowhere that I can force you to give me to stand. 

If the requirements that Bartley and the sceptics try to 
impose had to be met, their sceptical conclusion would be 
eStablished (apart from residual difficulties about whether 
their argument for it meets its own requirements—i.e. about 
the question: from what unquestionable premises and by 
what unquestionable principles does it follow that we should 
not accept any conclusion that has not been established by 
unquestionable principles from unquestionable premises?) 

They are right in saying that these requirements cannot be 
met (even by their arguments for them), but wrong in 
supposing that they have to be met. What is logically 
impossible is also, as usual, unnecessary. 

My concern here is different. It is to counter-attack and 
show that the interminability of dispute, the potential 
infinity of all proof and all enquiry, not only does not have 
the sceptical consequences claimed for it, so that we do not 
have to choose between scepticism and dogmatism, but that 
the cases typically used as sceptical weapons, if rightly 
described and understood, actually support a different and 
opposed conclusion. This conclusion is the main thesis of this 
lecture. 
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It is this: that there cannot be a dispute between two 
people unless they have some common ground. And the short 
argument for it is that there cannot be a dispute unless (a) 
there is some expression that is used by both parties in the 
same sense, and (b) what that expression expresses is asserted 
by one party and denied by the other. 

Part of what is meant by their using expression e in the 
same sense is that they so use it that the steps to be taken to 
verify what it expresses will be the same for each. There must 
be for each of them a difference that makes the difference 
between his being right and his being wrong, and it must be 
the same diff erence that it makes for each ‘of them. 

If we disagree about what is relevant to the settlement of 
our dispute we are disagreeing about what the dispute is that 
we are engaged in. In such cases we distinguish between 
disagreeing and being at cross-purposes. We may discover that 
we are not disagreeing either on the point on which you 
think we are disagreeing or on the different point on which I 
think we are disagreeing. 

It may be useful to suggest a number of informal and more 
or less picturesque ways in which my thesis has been or could 
be expressed, before presenting a fuller and more formal 
argument. 

(i) A battlefield is a piece of common ground. I cannot 
fight you unless I can find you and catch up with you. We 
cannot be in conflict without being in contact. Even in literal 
cases of fighting there is talk of being in contact with the 
enemy. 

(ii) A more obscure way of speaking, but one that has 
sometimes seemed to me to convey the point, would be to 
say that for me to be distant from you is for me to be at 
some specifiable distance and in some discoyerable direction; 
to be somewhere in the same space, and to have spatial 
relations to things (perhaps to the things) to which you also 
have spatial relations. 

(iii) Peirce’s remark in his critique of the method of 
doubt, that we must start where we are, is in the same spirit. 
The “immense mass of cognition” of which Peirce speaks, of 
which, he says, we could not unburden ourselves even if we 
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wished to do so, is a burden that we share. We all start in 
approximately the same place, all in sight of each other. 

(iv) “If a lion could talk, we could not understand him.” 
This remark of Wittgenstein’s is magnificently picturesque. It 
is a pity that Blake did not say it first, as he might easily have 
done in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, so that we might 
have had a painting to illustrate it as well. 

This too has been found obscure. I take it to be another 
informal formulation of the same point again. The talking 
lion is the limiting case on the spectrum on which we also 
find the inscrutable foreigner or the visitor from another 
planet with whom we have “nothing in common’. 

If we have nothing in common with the lion or the Martian 
we cannot disagree with him any more than we can agree 
with him. We have to understand somebody before we can 
disagree or agree with him. 

It is sometimes said of two people, or of two groups of 
people, that they disagree about everything. But it is also 
commonly said of some people that they have been 
everywhere, and of the same or other people that they know 
everybody, or, worst of all, that they know everything. 

Here is one very simple form in which the main point can 
be put. When we disagree there is something that I assert and 
you deny. What you assert and what I assert cannot both be 
true. Any reason we had for saying that your assertion and 
mine Were both true would also be a reason for saying that 
we did not disagree. 

So far it might appear to be abstractly possible that we 
should disagree on the truth or falsehood of some assertion 
without agreeing on anything at all. But it is soon seen that 
this will not do. If the assertion that you make is to be 
identified with the assertion that I deny, then the procedure 
to be followed in order to determine whether what you say is 
true must be the procedure to be followed in order to 
determine whether what I say is true. Any reason there may 
be for doubting whether the appropriate procedure for 
checking your assertion is the same as the appropriate 
procedure for checking mine, will also be a reason for 
doubting whether what you assert is what I deny, and 
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therefore a reason for questioning the initial assumption that 
we were disagreeing. 

It is of course possible that I should assert that p, in a case 
where you deny that p, and where I take a different view 
from yours about what steps should be taken to determine 
which of us is right. But there are only two alternative cases 
that need to be considered here and in each of them it is clear 
that disagreement requires agreement. 

(a) In the first case I am right in supposing that different 
steps are relevant to the checking of your assertion and to the 
checking of mine. In that case I am wrong in supposing that 
the assertion I am making is the one that you are denying 
and hence wrong in supposing that (on this point at least) 
there is any disagreement between us. 

(b) In the second case I am mistakenly supposing that 
different steps are relevant to the checking of your assertion 
and of my denial, and you are right in holding that such and 
such a result of taking this or that step would be damaging to 
my assertion. We now have a point on which you and I do 
certainly disagree. Now this again ramifies on the same lines. 
Either (a) I agree with you on how to settle which of us is 
right and whether you or I would be helped by its turning 
out this way or that when We apply such and such a test; in 
which caSe we have found something on which we do agree; 
or We disagree on this too (and so ad indefinitum) in which 
case rational communication between us is hard to envisage. 
For all these disputes about steps to be taken will be disputes 
about meaning and will therefore endanger the initial 
conditions We have seen to be necessary for my assertion to 
be an assertion of what you deny, and hence for us to be 
disagreeing, 

This is all suspiciously abstract+though for that there is 
the excuse that these puzzles about scepticism and ultimate 
justification have usually been dealt with in very general 
terms, and the further excuse for that in turn that the issues 
arising here are independent of the special peculiarities of 
particular kinds of assertion, judgement, proposition. 

Still, some examples are necessary to show that no wires 
are crossed in any of these arguments. 
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Suppose we afe disagreeing about whether old Widow 
Wagstaff, who lives in Gingerbread Cottage, is a witch. It may 
be that all that divides us is that you think it Was Widow 
Wagstaff who put the spell on you and your cattle last 
winter, while I have evidence that it was done by Gammer 
Gurton. In that case there is such an extensive background of 
agreement that it is barely worthwhile for my purposes to 
spell it out even in outline. Until I convince you of the 
mistaken identity We disagree about who did it, but agree 
that and how it was done. 

The troublesome case is supposed to be the one in which J 
deny that the WidoW is a witch because I deny that there are 
witches at all. But even in this case We might agree on what, 
if it were to occur, would show that there were witches, and 
then We should be back with a case not interestingly different 
from the case of mistaken identity. What we need to consider 
is the type of case brought forward by critics of the so-called 
paradigm case argument, and of related moves such as 
Moore’s Proof of an External World and Wittgenstein’s 
remark that “this language gaMe is played” or “‘this is what 
we call a justification here’. Suppose, it will be said, that we 
differ radically in the criteria by Which we determine whether 
somebody is a witch. Surely such a case brings to light the 
uselessness of Moore’s proof, of Wittgenstein’s brazen 
dogmas, and of all other arguments or assertions that rely on 
the presentation of “‘paradigm cases”. Such manoeuvres are 
bound to be question-begging. By parallel arguments it would 
have been possible for the philosophers of earlier centuries to 
“prove” the existence of witches, devils, ghosts and goblins. 

Some of the examples used in the same context of 
philosophical debate have a more topical and practical 
interest. Jt has been argued by legal and social philosophers 
and criminologists, and by others interested in the social and 
behavioural sciences, that the criteria of moral and criminal 
responsibility have been radically altered by modern research 
and reflection. Offienders whose acts would at one time have 
been cited as paradigm cases of theft are now identified as 
kleptomaniacs and treated as mental patients rather than 
punished as criminals. The facts of such a case occurring in 
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1973 may be exactly on all fours with those of a case 
occurring in 1873, but it is suggested that the judgement 
would and should differ because we now have a different and 
better concept of moral responsibility to apply to those facts: 
because we use the term according to different and better 
criteria. 

These examples persuasively suggest that Moore with his 
insistence On what we know with certainty in advance of all 
philosophising, and still more Wittgenstein with his 
incantations about what language games are played and about 
what we call a justification, are being dogmatic and 
obscurantist: not only are they standing in the way of the 
progress of the sciences, they are also. betraying the highest 
traditions of philosophy itself; in which surely every 
conclysion must be supported by a reason, and if the chain of 
reasons ends in anything but a self-evident or universally 
agreed premise or principle, we must decline to assert a 
confident conclusion of Our own or to countenance the 
dogmatism of others. Witchcraft, freewill, astrology and the 
existence Of matter are all controversial subjects, and while 
there may be some topics and some occasions on which a 
simple reminder or a mere pointing out (“The Emperor has 
no clothes”) may be necessary or useful, what is 
controversial, especially in philosophy, must be supported by 
evidence and argument. To shut one’s eyes against doubt is to 
be a philosophical ostrich. 

In answer to this seductive train of thought there are, 
however, One Or two things that need very little more than 
pointing out, and the first of these is that the difference 
between a seventeenth-century man who believes in witches 
and a twentieth-century man who does not believe in witches 
is a difference of belief about a matter of fact. Though it is 
both natural and correct to speak of their having different 
ideas about witchcraft, or as conceiving the world in different 
Or Opposed Ways, what this comes to is that they have 
different beliefs and expectations. One who believes in 
witches and who points to Widow Wagstaff’s hat and 
broomstick and book of spells is relying on these trappings as 
evidence of the widow’s exceptional powers and malign 
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intentions. In the absence of the intentions and powers of 
which he takes them to be evidence he would no more take 
the possessor of these trappings to be a witch than any of us 
would. What we deny is that there are or ever have been any 
old women, with or without the traditional trappings, who 
have had the more than human powers and the less than 
human purposes whose combination constitutes witchcraft 
just as must for us as it did for any of our ancestors. 

Here as elsewhere it is a condition of establishing that one 
man rejects another’s belief that we should be able to 
identify the content of the belief that one of them accepts 
with the content of the belief that the other rejects. When it 
is put in these bare and general terms the condition is 
evidently platitudinous, but it is equally evident that it has 
often been at least implicitly denied by philosophers and that 
it needs therefore on occasion to be re-asserted. 

What is at issue here is not a change of concepts, and even 
if it were We should still not have a case of irreducible 
disagreement sO much as a case of cross-purposes. For if we 
encounter soMebody Who counts the external trappings of 
witchcraft as sufjficient for being a witch, then, though his 
concept of witch certainly does differ from ours, we do not 
disagree with the belief that he expresses with the words 
“there are witches”. What he expresses with those words is 
the belief that there are or have been people with the 
theatrical trappings of witchcraft, a truth that we have 
neither motive nor reason for denying. 

This last point comes Out if possible even more sharply in 
the case of the concept of responsibility, to which all the 
same considerations apply. If the criminologists and 
psychologists who urge us to send some offenders to 
hospitals instead of to prisons were using the term 
“responsibility” according to new criteria, their argument for 
this conclusion Would be at best a non sequitur or ignoratio 
elenchi and at worst a deliberate sophism. To show that a 
man is not a thief in some new use of the word “thief” is not 
to show that he is not a thief in the old sense of the word 
“thief”; and that is just a ponderous Way of saying that to 
show that a man is not a thief in some new use of the word 
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“thief” is not to show that he is not a thief. If the point 
needs to be put with an even more extreme clarity (a 
question on which experience has made me cautious and 
pessimistic) we may consider the short-lived dramatic effect I 
could achieve by telling the children that the garden is full of 
pixies or full of kangaroos and then explaining that I use the 
word pixie’ and the word ”kangaroo”’ as they and you and 
I have hitherto used the words weed“ and “‘sparrow’’. Just 
as the modern investigator establishes that there are no 
witches, and does so by applying to a better understanding of 
the facts and to a knowledge of further facts the very criteria 
by which his medieval predecessors (correctly on their factual 
premises) arrived at the conclusion that there were witches, 
so the modern psychologist, by his reflection on familiar 
facts and by his discovery of unfamiliar facts, sets out to 
establish that some people who are apparently responsible for 
criminal actions are not really responsible for those actions or 
that they are not really actions; and since he wants the 
practical upshot to be that in the old sense of 
*responsibility” they should not be treated as responsible it 
is essential to his purpose that he should show that in that 
same old sense and by its old criteria they are not 
responsible. 

Wittgenstein’s way of putting some of these points has 
provoked because it is provocative. My examples put the 
same points in what is meant to be a less provoking way. But 
it would be a pity to lose the breadth and scope of these 
points as well as the obscurity and the air of dogmatism that 
Wittgenstein gave to them. What goes for witches and crimes 
goes for weeds and sparrows, kangaroos and pixies; it goes for 
all concepts, whether or not they are important or 
controversial or of any philosophical or scientific or 
psychological interest. In particular, it goes for good and evil 
and right and wrong and truth and falsehood and ignorance 
and knowledge and belief. Every dispute about values as 
much as any dispute about a matter of fact or a matter of 
logic requires for its intelligibility that the parties to the 
dispute should agree in their terms, and the agreement in 
terms carries with it the possibility of a settlement of the 
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dispute itself and hence disqualifies it to fill the sceptic’s 
vacancy for a disagreement that is irresoluble in principle. 

Wittgenstein’s quaint talk of “forms of life’’, associated as 
it is with the dogmatic aphorisms that I have just been 
discussing, does as much to obscure as it does to illuminate 
the character of the ultimate grounds of our knowledge and 
beliefs. To see what he reveals and what he obscures, and 
how he reveals and obscures it, is to get a clearer 
apprehension of what has been misrepresented in most 
accounts of the foundations of knowledge from the earliest 
times to the present day. One useful way of beginning the 
process is to consider the familiar accusation against 
Wittgenstein, and against Moore and any other philosopher 
who has taken as his starting point the common 
understanding of men, of arch-conservatism-in language and 
thought. ’Why shouldn’t we cease to call this a justification 
here? Have not Freud and Einstein and Cantor, and Socrates 
and Christ, brought about revolutions in thought and 
language, making us see and say what would be inexpressible 
and unthinkable in the words and concepts that they 
inherited?” 

How then did they themselves think these thoughts, forge 
their new tools, design their new instruments? And how (to 
ask the same question in another form) did they justify to 
their contemporaries the radical changes which, according to 
the critics I am answering here, are so well justified that the 
appearance in Wittgenstein’s sayings of a doubt about their 
justifiability is held to be a ground for dismissing what he 
said? 

To justify a revolutionary innovation is always to appeal 
on its behalf to something in the status quo. Among the 
inherited knowledge and understanding to which we must 
always appeal in the last resort is to be found all our 
inherited knowledge and understanding of how to extend our 
understanding and knowledge. The language games that 
people play include facilities for changing the rules; but as 
long as there is a rational appeal to be made it is to something 
already accepted by the opponent to whom the appeal is 
made. 
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This is recognised by Wittgenstein, but it does not prevent 
him from recognising also the extent of the changes that have 
been shown and may be shown to be necessary by such 
appeals. In his metaphor of our language as an ancient city he 
speaks of the straight new avenues in the suburbs as well as of 
the twisted streets of the old centre. 

Total radicalism, the aspiration to make all things new, 
necessarily cannot be supported by reasons. Many of those 
who are prompted by such an aspiration have noticed this, 
and have accordingly given up reason. 

That we react in such and such ways is in the end a brute 
fact: but that creatures which did not react in approximately 
those ways would not be men, or could not speak or reason 
togethet, is not a brute fact but a necessity. 

Wittgenstein might have made this part of the story plainer 
by italicising one word in one remark: “This is what we [i.e. 
you, the sceptic, as well as I, the respondent, and all the rest 
of us] call a justification here.‘ Either the objector himself 
appeals to what is recognised by others as having a bearing on 
his claim, or he has nothing to appeal to at all in support of 
what is then, however sceptical its content and its purpose, a 
dogma surpassing any in Wittgenstein for arbitrariness and 
irresponsibility. 

But in practice sceptics do not give up reason. What in 
practice a sceptic does is to appeal to what we do recognise as 
having force in favour of his thesis: for example, that in a 
good sense we have not all the reason we could have for 
asserting that Moore has two hands or that beer is best or 
that lean and hungry men are dangerous or that e = mc’; or 
that we could be mistaken about any of these questions, or 
about any other that really is a question, and that when we 
could be, mistaken we not only ought not to say that we 
know but recognise that we ought not and therefore 
ordinarily do not say that we know. 

But that last point gives the game to the argument that I 
have advanced against the sceptic’s thesis, since it brings out 
into the open that what the sceptic relies on is what we all 
agree on when it is put to us. At the same time it opens the 
way to the exposure of the ambiguities in such expressions 
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as “‘possibility of being mistaken” and ‘“‘having all the 
reason we could have” that are the plausible sources of the 
sceptic’s confidence that we can never rationally be entitled 
to be confident. 

So far all that I can claim to have shown, even if my 
argument is sound, is that if we disagree on the truth or 
falsehood of a proposition we must agree on some 
hypothetical propositions in each of which the antecedent is a 
proposition counting or thought to count in favour of 
the proposition about which we disagree, and the con- 
sequent is either the proposition on which we disagree or 
a proposition to the effect that there is some reason in favour 
of the proposition on which we disagree. I also wish to 
maintain that. we must, in order to disagree about a given 
proposition, agree on the truth or falsehood of some 
propositions of the sort that could be the antecedents of such 
hypotheticals; that we cannot intelligibly and coherently be 
said to be disagreeing unless there are some propositions on 
which we agree which are capable of serving as premises for 
or against the conclusion on which we disagree. And I think 
this is close to what Wittgenstein meant when he spoke of the 
need for agreement in belief as well as agreement in language 
as a condition without which we could not communicate. I 
have nothing satisfactory to tell you about this now. This 
part of the work in progress needs more work before any 
progress can be reported. But I think I have said enough to 
suggest that if we now return to the practicalities of conflict 
we shall find ourselves better equipped than when we left 
them. 


Ill 


Even in the short space and time now left to me I can 
show that the bones of my abstractions are to be found in 
the flesh and blood conflicts that sometimes make reasonable 
men despair of reason. I can most simply do so by saying 
something about some of the conflicts most commonly 
thought to be in principle irresoluble. 
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William James remarks in one of his polemics against the 
authority of reason that “the most striking practical 
application to life of the doctrine of objective certitude has 
been the conscientious labours of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition”? (The Will to Believe, pp. 16-17.) Professor 
Patrick Nowell-Smith has taken up the cry: “It is no accident 
that religious persecution is the virtual monopoly of objective 
theorists”’ (Ethics, p. 47.) It is a commonplace among 
subjective theorists that here we have a head-on conflict, a 
deadlock between parties who have nothing in common, no 
shared beliefs or assumptions that have a bearing on the 
conflict between them. But the opposition between the 
Inquisitor and his liberal critic on some points is intelligible 
only in- the light of their agreement on other points. Both 
sides are concerned to save the heretic from needless pain. If 
James or Nowell-Smith or even John Stuart Mill himself 
believed that a temporary and temporal torment would save a 
man from eternal hellfire he might on consideration be 
required to agree with the Inquisitor on the comparison of 
utilities, and to invoke instead the principle that a man 
cannot legitimately be constrained for his own good, so that 
we should then have to see whether the obscurities and 
uncertainties of the application of that principle could be 
sufficiently clarified to preserve his initial opinion. 

What about Nietzsche and Christianity? Sometimes the 
very question is thought to be a decisive argument. How can 
there be any reconciliation or even compromise between 
Nietzsche’s stress on self-assertion and the Christian 
aspiration after humility and sacrifice of self? To the 
Christian there can be nothing in Nietzsche but pride and 
bombast; to Nietzsche the Christian’s vaunted humility is a 
shameful self-abasement. 

But this way of setting the scene obscures from us that 
Nietzsche and his Christian critics are engaged in a 
co-operative search for a unitary truth. The Christian may 
need and value a reminder that humility shades imperceptibly 
into self-abasement, and that his efforts to arrest the decline 
may lead only to a lapse into spiritual pride. He in turn may 
help Nietzsche to remember the difference as well as the 
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connection between arrogance and self-respect. Each forgets 
something that the other remembers, and they make their 
contributions to a single if subtle picture of human life and 
virtue. It is this collaboration of opposites, in doctrine as well 
as morals, that makes some of the familiar labels so 
perplexing. Is Xenophanes a prophet, an iconoclast, or both? 
Is Spinoza an atheist or “fa man drunk on God‘? Plato’s 
critique of Greek theology is part of the growth of Greek 
theology. Bonhoeffer and Robinson are severely criticised by 
the atheists under whose influence they have made their 
Christianity religionless. 

A related and recurrent example takes us back to William 
James. How, he asks, can a single philosophy or pattern of 
life be suitable both for Bismarck and for the valetudinarian 
poet? The implication is supposed to be that there is no 
Stable and intelligible human nature and that therefore there 
cannot be a rationally based choice of mode of life for a man. 
Each must and will choose for himself, and there is no basis 
for rational debate between the different men who make the 
different choices. James’s own example gives the lie to what 
he tries to make of it. It is because there are differences 
between Bismarck and the poet that different lives are seen 
by reasonable men to be fitting for them. To point out 
differences is to show the need for differences. But Bismarck 
and the poet, or William James and J, would find if we 
continued the conversation that we could extend in detail the 
area of our agreement, which would already embrace not 
only the scope for variety within the minds and lives of men 
but also the limits of that scope. The bounds of humanity 
may be wide and still be not too wide to be crossed. To 
believe that there is a human nature is not necessarily to 
believe that there is a simple human nature. 

The lessons of all these examples are the same: not that 
there is no conflict but that there is no irresoluble conflict, 
not that we never fail to resolve our conflicts but that our 
failures to resolve them are failures in our powers or failures 
in our efforts; that we cannot escape responsibility for the 
failures by attributing them to the character of the questions 
instead of to our own. 
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It is the power of human reason that is limited and not the 
scope of reason. But even the power of human reason, 
limited as it is, also has a wide scope; a scope that men 
demean from cowardice or laziness or self-indulgence in their 
attachment to what I have called the comfortable darkness of 
unreason. 

One reason why the scope has been obscured comes out if 
we look again at Popper’s remarks. He thinks that it is 
pernicious to say that we must agree on fundamentals and at 
once goes on to reveal that he thinks of agreeing on 
fundamentals as a matter of sharing a body of initial 
assumptions of wide scope, from which answers to particular 
problems and questions must be derived. That would indeed 
be a recipe for scepticism and dogmatism, a road to circle and 
regress. 

But if we think of foundations as being in the earth and 
not in the sky; if we recognise the primacy of the particular 
and the concrete over the abstract and the universal, we can 
see—and I think in my examples have seen—that agreement 
on fundamentals is a recipe for extending agreement further 
still and not for war or persecution. 

The power of rational insight and rational argument 
construed in this informal manner is strong in many who are 
thought of by themselves and others as intuitive rather than 
logical. If I may end as I began in Cambridge anecdotage I 
can illustrate such power in action. 

Edward Welbourne, Master of Emmanuel, historian and 
high Tory, once produced a map at a college interview and 
asked the candidate, who had already shown signs of the 
influence of the New Statesman on his opinions, to say what 
he made of the shaded areas in the United Kingdom. The 
candidate looked carefully, thought profoundly, and 
suggested that the map showed areas of Labour 
representation in the House of Commons. Welbourne was 
delighted, and said it was the most intelligent answer he had 
ever been given to that question. “It is not the right answer,” 
he added, “but you are very close. The shaded portions show 
areas of opposition to compulsory vaccination in the 19th 
century, and they almost exactly coincide.” 
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Another story about Welbourne—and this time I was an 
eye-witness—illustrates reason and unreason in conflict, and a 
minor victory that could be a pattern for some major 
advances. 

The candidate wanted to read law. No, he said to 
Welbourne, he had never visited a law court. The nearest 
Assize Courts or even Magistrates’ Courts were in 
Nottingham, fifteen miles away from his village, and the 
trains and buses were few, inconvenient, and expensive for a 
poor schoolboy. Much as he would have liked to see the law 
in action he had had no opportunity. 

Welbourne changed the subject, and then changed it again, 
and handed the questioning on to another member of the 
committee. At the end he asked the boy if he had any 
sporting interests or activities. It turned out that he was a 
keen cricketer, already playing for his village team. Welbourne 
bowled him a googly: “Do you ever see any first-class 
cricket?” He was a lively candidate, and never more animated 
than in his reply to this: “Oh yes,” he said, “Nottingham is 
only 15 miles away and I have a racing bike.” 

The scale may be enlarged as much as you like and the 
pattern will still be the same. To convict or convince a man 
of his unreason is to reason with him, to set one thing that he 
says or believes beside another that he says or believes, and 
invite him to reconcile them. He will find that in all the arts 
and sciences all our experience goes to confirm a remark that 
entitles James McNeill Whistler to be enrolled as a patron 
saint of reason: In painting’, he said, “two and two will 
continue to make four, in spite of the cry of the critic for 
three and the whine of the amateur for five.” 
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